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nectetlby the Akrokorinthos with that labyrinth of moun-
tains which, having started as a continuation of the
Aitolian highlands from the western end of the gulf, rise
up as an impregnable fortress in the heart of the Pelo-
ponnesos, leaving to the north the long and narrow region
known as the historical Achaia. To the south of this
mass of mountains and dividing the southern half of
Peloponnesos into two nearly equal portions, the rugged
chain of Taygetos runs on to its abrupt termination in
cape Tainaros. Following a nearly parallel course about
30 miles to the east, another range leaves between itself
and the sea a strip of land not unlike the Thessalian
Magnesia, and ends with the formidable cape of Maleai,
to reappear in the island of Kythera, and again as
the backbone of mountains running along the island of
Krete.

Of all this country, which consists generally of grey
limestone, less than half is capable of cultivation, and
ever? at the best of times a large portion of
this land lay idle. Of the mountains many are ime of as"
altogether barren: others, if not well wooded, Greece-
supply pastures for flocks when the lowlands are burnt up
in summer. Nor are the difficulties which the multitude
of mountains raises in the way of intercourse between
the inhabitants removed by the presence of any con-
siderable rivers, the Greek streams being for the most
part raging torrents in winter and dry beds in the summer.
There was in fact one circumstance only which kept the
Greeks from remaining on a level with the half-civilised
or wholly savagb tribes of Thrace or Epeiros [Epirus].
Not only were they everywhere within reach of the sea,
but in a country less in area than Portugal they had a
seaboard equal in extent to that of Portugal and Spain
together. The island of Euboia, with an area of less than
1,500 square miles, furnishes with the opposite shores of